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PAYING TAXES 
TO SAVE BRITAIN 


O CITIZEN should begrudge what he pays as taxes to sup- 
port and defend the government of his country, but no 
Negro in the United States can reasonably rejoice to hear 
that from the funds obtained by taxing us the United States Gov- 
ernment has granted a loan of more than $4,000,000,000 to the 
bankrupt British Empire; and at the very moment of making the 
grant a British imperial force is fighting on the side of the Dutch in 
Java to prevent the natives of that island from establishing a demo- 
cratic government. The British in this case are trying to prevent 
such risings anywhere in the world; for, if they succeed, the revolt 
against imperial rule will spread throughout their dominions. France, 
it is said, will be granted about one ninth of this amount. In grant- 
ing a loan to a nation thus engaged the United States Government 
aligns itself on the side of the European imperialists who, in order 
to continue their course of exploitation of the weak, must crush 
democracy wherever it appears. In the United States the majority 
in the Government have always fought against democracy, and now 
we are extending our power abroad to combat it even there. 


The grant to the British, according to the terms published, is 
more of a gift than a loan. The rate of interest is only two per 
cent, partial payment will not begin until 1951, and the entire 
amount will not be paid for fifty years. What Britain owes us on 
loans made during the First World War has not yet been paid in 
full. It seems then that in winning the war with the aid of Russia 
we won also the privilege of rebuilding the waste places of the coun- 
tries devastated by the war. 

England’s part in the war has been much exaggerated. We 
owe her nothing. The country would have easily succumbed, if the 
United States had not edged its way into the conflict. Hitler could 
have conquered England immediately after the Dunkirk disaster, if 
he had just known exactly how weak the nation was at that time. 
England came under the protection of the United States and in 
order to survive she must still look to the United States to fight her 
battles. These battles will be inevitable, if England, as the third rate 
nation that she now is, interferes with the policies of Soviet Russia, 
the strongest power in the Western Hemisphere. Russia is the domi- 
nant force in Europe today, but,England has not discovered it. \ 

There will arise less objection to what is advanced to France \ 
for its rehabilitation, for that nation has a little interest in the sub- 
jects of the French Empire and has spent small sums for education, 
health and civic betterment in some of its colonies. The British, 


however, never appropriate money for such purposes unless where it 
(Continued on page 95) 
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AN OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY 







AN URGENT NEED 


Mr. Carlton N. Comma, librarian 
of the Trinidad Public Library, will 
be in the United States and Eng- 
land a year for study and contacts 
to aid his work. He is a product of 
St. Mary’s College in Trinidad. Al- 
though occupied in his native home 
where he has served the public for 
twenty-two years, he is not a 
stranger to the United States. 
Having attracted the attention of 
the late Frederick P. Keppel, the 
president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, he was granted by that board 
a scholarship to study library sci- 
ence at Hampton. Upon finishing 
his course there he returned to 
Trinidad where he has served as 
librarian during the last five years. 


During his incumbency the Car- 
negie Corporation gave $80,000 to 
establish there a modern library. 
This library serves all races, Hin- 
doos, Chinese, Englishmen and, of 
course, mainly Negroes who con- 
stitute the large majority of the 
population. The work is the actual 
much-talked-of intercultural edu- 
cation. 

While on leave for a year Mr. 
Comma will spend six months in 
the United States studying Pub- 
lie Library Administration and 
Adult Education and the other six 
months in England. At present he 
is working at Columbia and in co- 
operation with the New York Pub- 
lie Libraries and in London he will 


CHILDREN BROWSING IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AT PORT-OF-SPAIN IN TRINIDAD, BRITISH WEST INDIES 


work with the British Council. Mr. 
Comma’s chief interest at present 
is the development of a children’s 
library and adult education—infor- 
mal education for the workers who 
have been so long neglected. 

The Trinidad Public Library, on 
his recommendation, therefore au- 
thorized in October, 1944, the estab- 
lishment of a Welfare Fund for the 
purpose of raising $50,000, of 
which $30,000 will be devoted to 
the establishment of an up-to-date 
Children’s Library equipped with 
a well balanced book stock and an 
efficient and trained personnel. For 
some time this,need has been ur- 
gent, for the Library has been un- 
able to meet the demands made 
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upon its resources, as reported by 
the management in urging that im- 
mediate action be taken to supple- 
ment the books now available. Yet, 
although attention has been re- 
peatedly directed to this situation, 
adequate funds have not yet been 
made available for this purpose. 
A step has been made in this di- 
rection, however, and a little help 
from without will bring success. 
The committee in charge of the 
campaign reports that in addition 
to the Government’s Reorganiza- 
tion Grant of $11,500 which was 
received early in 1945, a private 
drive for fufds made by Mr Com- 
ma, the librarian, has s" eceeded in 
securing $943.82 for the Welfare 
Fund and $13,349.77 for the Chil- 
dren’s Library Fund. Contribu- 
tions have come from business and 
professional men with some appre- 
ciation for the neglected people of 
that island. 
Only a 


few Americans have 


* 


CARLTON N. COMMA 


shown deep interest in this work. 
From a small number have come 
contributions in money ranging as 
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high as $100, and books have been 
given by certain libraries and pub- 
lishers. Miss Frances C. Sayers, 
Children’s Library, New York 
Public Library, has given 216 chil- 
dren’s books; Mr. and Mrs. Willie 
Pogany, of New York City, 7; the 
David McKay Publishing Company 
of Philadelphia, 6; Dr. Esther L. 
Brown, of the Russell Sage Found- 
ation, 6; Miss Henrietta Pacareu, 
of the Reynal and Hitcheock Pub- 
lishing Company, 5; and Carter G. 
Woodson, of the Associated Pub- 
lishers of Washington, D. C., 100 
books and $100. 

The work which Mr. Comma is 
doing is prompted by the liberals 
within the British Empire who be- 
lieve that the time has come for a 
change in its colonial policy. These 
liberals are not advocating the dis- 
integration of this world power but 
such changes as will assure a larger 
measure of enlightenment and hap- 
piness to the subjects living within 


AN EXHIBIT OF NEW BOOKS AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN PORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD, BRITISH WEST INDIES 
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its domain. The Natives today have 
a chance for a hearing which was 
once prevented by the circumven- 
tion formerly possible in the chan- 
nels through which petitions to 
higher authorities had to be car- 
ried. Today, for example, the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Society 
through its monthly publication is 
advocating a system of higher 
education for the colonies. A 
university is recommended for 
Jamaica to serve a larger number 
of West Indians than those who 
now at their own expense or on 
scholarships for which the compe- 
tition is very keen must study 
abroad. Only 109 West Indians 
are now studying in British uni- 
versities and 250 in those of North 
America. Only 5 out of the 20 


medical students can find oppor- 
tunities for interneships in hos- 
pitals; and there are no facilities 
for the training of teachers. 

In presenting the case of West 
Africa the petitioners complain of 


the lack of secondary schools, poor 
facilities for training teachers and 
the non-extension of English schools 
abroad. Less than 12 per cent of 
the children in some of these colo- 
nies attend school, and five girls to 
one boy make up those who do at- 
tend. The Commission on Higher 
Education in West Africa ap- 
pointed. to look into these matters 
has recommended the establishment 
of three centers of higher educa- 
tion in West Africa—a new college 
at Ibadan in Nigeria, the develop- 
ment of Achimota College in Gold 
Coast, and the reorganization of a 
new site of Fourah Bay College in 
Sierra Leone which will serve also 
the Gambia. 

That such steps at this late day 
are still necessary in parts of the 
British Empire will seem strange 
to persons who are unacquainted 
with the operation of that govern- 
ment. It must always be kept in 
mind in the study of the British 
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colonial policy, or that of any other 
European empire, that colonies are 
not benevolent enterprises. They 
are established for commercial ex- 
pansion and exist mainly to in- 
crease the trade of the home coun- 
try. The agents of these empires 
sent out from Europe are usually 
so rotated as to enable their fam- 
ilies to enjoy many of the benefits 
of the institutions in the home 
country, and the Natives who can 
rarely take advantage of such op- 
portunities must serve mainly as 
tools in the exploitation of the colo- 
nies. In some parts of the British 
Empire, for example, in South Af- 
rica, where the Government recent- 
ly refused a grant for the educa- 
tion of Natives, the exploiting class 
do not want to see this element en- 
lightened. Persons of ‘vision who 
see which way this world of in- 
equality and injustice is headed 
would like to provide for all races 
and classes the best opportunities 
to make the most of themselves. 


STORY TELLING HOUR AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN PORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD, BRITISH WEST INDIES 
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EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 


HE British West Indian com- 
munity is a scattered, decen- 
tralized community of ap- 
proximately three million persons, 
the overwhelming majority of 
whom are of African or Indian de- 
scent. The population is predomi- 
nantly rural, and agriculture is the 
chief means of livelihood. The 
typical agricultural unit is the 
large plantation, dominated by for- 
eign capital, concentrating on ex- 
port crops. The community is 
sharply divided into three cate- 
gories: plantocracy, bourgeoisie, 
and the highest officials, who are 
white and wealthy; professional 
classes, intelligentsia, and the rank 


*Dr. Eric Williams is a member of 
the staff of the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission. 


By Eric WimuuiaMs* 


and file of the civil service, who are 
mulatto and fairly comfortably 
off ; working classes and peasantry, 
who are black or Indian and very 
poor. The community, finally, does 
not govern itself; in many terri- 
tories government is not representa- 
tive of the people, and, where it is 
representative, as in Jamaica, it is 
not responsible to the people. 

Education in the British West 
Indies serves the needs of the intel- 
ligentsia and the children of the 
officials, planters and merchants 
who are unable to get their educa- 
tion in the United Kingdom. It is 
an adaptation of the metropolitan 
system, with the strong points and 
the weak points of that system, but 
with certain special disadvantages 
of its own. 
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WEST INDIES 


The distortion of British West 
Indian education to subserve the 
needs of the intelligentsia is not so 
much an imposition from outside as 
the natural outgrowth of relation- 
ships in the colonies themselves 
and the relationship between the 
colonies and the mother country. 
The educator, therefore, when he 
arrives, educates in harmony with 
the prevailing economic, social and 
political concepts. 

The intelligentsia are not inter- 
ested in rural education but in 
clerical and professional compe- 
tence. They are specifically con- 
cerned with the culture and social 
graces of those groups who are re- 
sponsible for their sources of reve- 
nue, the representatives of the im- 
perial power. The absence of po- 


AWAITING MORE KNOWLEDGE AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN PORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD, BRITISH WEST INDIES 
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litical influence of the rural masses, 
never very strong in any country 
but particularly weak in colonial 
countries, deprives the intelligent- 
sia of that pressure which would 
counteract the enormous influence 
—economic, social, political and 
cultural—of the metropolitan pow- 
er. The British West Indian intel- 
ligentsia, in other words, merely 
reflect and fortify the attitude to 
the masses of foreign capital. Rural 
education remains, therefore, domi- 
nated by a literary and mathemati- 
cal bias, while the chief needs of 
the people, education in agricul- 
ture, health, hygiene, sanitation, 
nutrition, and the general economic 
and social problems of the commu- 
nity, take a subordinate place. 
The Government needs local rep- 
resentatives to assist in the admin- 
istration of the country. Naturally, 
therefore, the education provided is 
based on this need. Post-primary 
education in the British West In- 
dies is almost exclusively limited 
to one kind of school, the academic, 
pointing towards the clerical, offi- 
cial and professional callings, and 
preparing students for the univer- 
sity or the civil service. The Brit- 
ish West Indian secondary school 
is.a twentieth century survival of 
the nineteenth century model from 
which it was blindly copied, and 
has not kept pace with changes in 
the original. The curriculum con- 
sists of a monotonous diet of lan- 
guages, mathematics, history and 
geography ; every child is required 
to partake of this menu, irrespec- 
tive of taste or aptitude. The cur- 
riculum subordinates science, to- 
tally ignores British West Indian 
culture, is based on textbooks for- 
eign to the student’s environment 
and experience, and emphasizes 
classics rather than modern lan- 
guages. The artificiality of the 
British West Indian secondary 
school and its subservience to the 
needs of the local intelligentsia and 
imperial interests are fortified by 
the system of external examina- 
tions. of Oxford and Cambridge. 
When, on one occasion, British 
West Indian students were asked 








to write a composition on ‘‘a day in 
winter,’’ this was only the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum of the system. A 
vigorous condemnation of the sys- 
tem has come from a committee, 
headed by Professor I. L. Kandel 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, which recently investi- 
gated secondary education in Ja- 
maica. The committee wrote as 
follows: ‘‘Nowhere is there to be 
found any definition of the aims 
and objectives of education except 
in terms of certain subjects to be 
studied in order to pass certain ex- 
aminations. Education is conceived 
of as a tree of knowledge which 
boys and girls are to climb from 
the lower to the higher branches. 
The adolescent, to use another fig- 
ure, is looked upon as a vessel into 
which knowledge is to be poured in 
doses varying with the require- 
ments of external examinations. .. . 
A secondary education which is or- 
ganized to serve the purpose of an 
external system of examinations is 
likely to stress the acquisition, 
often the unintelligently memo- 
rised acquisition, of certain sub- 
jects.’ 

The intelligentsia despise manual 
labor and ignore the importance of 
training the hand and eye. They 
depreciate local products and look 
abroad for their material comforts. 
In the past, on the other hand, 
secondary industries were general- 
ly discouraged by all colonial pow- 
ers as competitive with the prod- 
ucts of their mother country. The 
inevitable result is the lack of 
diversification in the educational 
system. With few exceptions, vo- 
cational education is neglected. 
Where vocational training is given, 
the work includes no thovght con- 
tent beyond that involved in the 
processes themselves, and no at- 
tempt is made to supplement this 
narrowly vocational purpose by re- 
lated study of science, art and de- 
sign, applied economies, industrial 
geography and arithmetic, or to 
relate the work directly to the com- 
munity and its needs. The British 
West Indian educational system 
ignores the creative elements of 
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community life. It has not yet 
appreciated the significance of the 
best modern thought, that it is pos- 
sible to develop a system of post- 
primary education with a bearing, 
more or less direct, on industry, 
agriculture and commerce. 

As is the school, so is the teacher. 
The training of the teachers must 
of necessity be permeated with the 
attitude of those whom they are 
designed to teach. Where the edu- 
cation is so divorced from the needs 
of the community, it is very diffi- 
eult to give the correct training to 
teachers. The training is over aca- 
demic, while, in addition, only a 
minority receives any formal train- 
ing at all. The pupil teacher sys- 
tem still plays a very large part in 
British West Indian education. 

Sixty years ago an eminent 
Cuban scholar vainly issued to his 
countrymen in Latin America a 
warning which is valid for the 
British West Indies today. He 
said: ‘‘A very great error is being 
committed in the educational sys- 
tem in Latin America. In countries 
which live almost. completely on 
agricultural production, the popu- 
lation is being educated almost ex- 
elusively for urban life, and is not 
being prepared for country life. . . 
The head of a giant is being placed 
on the body of an ant. And every 
day, with the system of purely lit- 
erary education which continues to 
be given in our countries, the head 
is being imereased and the body 
decreased. ’’ 

If there is to be a new type of 
education, it must be based on dif- 
ferent economic, social and political 
concepts from those that prevail 
today. That is the post-war prob- 
lem in British West Indian educa- 
tion. 

In essence what is involved is 
economic and social reorientation. 
This is fundamentally a political 
question. However, the establish- 
ment of a British West Indian Uni- 
versity is being currently debated. 
The type of university that is estab- 
lished will powerfully affect the 
economie and political basis of the 
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solution. Wisely planned, the Brit- 
ish West Indian University can be 
one of the most potent weapons of 
economic readjustment and social 
and political change. 


We live today in a world which 
is one and indivisible, in which the 
problems of India and China and 
Japan and Burma, Bretton Woods, 
San Francisco and atomic energy 
are not the concern of a small, 
leisured minority, but, thanks large- 
ly to the radio, are discussed, to a 
degree unheard of in former times, 
by the great masses of the people. 
What the British West Indian Uni- 
versity must strive to create, there- 
fore, is an intellectual climate of 
the methods, aims and purposes of 
the modern world adapted to the 
British West Indies. Where clas- 
sies and literature dominated in the 
nineteenth century, the curriculum 
of the British West Indian Univer- 
sity must, from the very start, be 
based on and infused with the 
broad concepts of science and so- 
ciology, in general as well as in 
their application to British West 
Indian problems. They must 
achieve not only a particular con- 
crete, but also a general intellectual 
function. Above all, the British 
West Indian University must from 
the very start, from its highest to 
its lowest, be permeated with the 
idea of the connection between edu- 
eation and democracy—democracy 
not solely in the sense of abstract 
or concrete political rights, but 
also, and more important, in the 
sense of the participation of the 
great body of the people in all 
aspects of social and political life. 
The British West Indian Univer- 
sity must think of education in its 
modern sense, as meaning, more 
than anything else, education of 
the people themselves as to the 
necessity of viewing their own edu- 
cation as a part of their democratic 
privileges and their democratic re- 
sponsibilities. 

I have time here only to outline 
briefly some ofthe principles upon 
which the British West Indian Uni- 
versity should operate. It should 
make itself ideologically responsible 


for the reorientation of the entire 
educational system. It should be a 
popular State university, open to 
all, recognized by all shades of 
opinion as a living and vital neces- 
sity to the people, serving as the 
intellectual arm of British West 
Indian development. Its distinc- 
tive feature, the climax of its prac- 
tical services to the community, 
should be its program for adult 
education, not in the sense of being 
a gigantic schoolmaster, but in the 
sense of getting ideas from the peo- 
ple, synthesizing them, and giving 
them back to the people. The uni- 
versity should be a university in 
overalls, which should leave the 
campus and reach out into every 
home in the community, by forum 
discussions, extension work,. extra- 
mural centers, the film, the radio 
and the traveling library. Its goal 
should be to enrich the life of the 
community, give its constituents a 
more competent understanding of 
their environment, increase their 
productivity, educate the future 
voters and legislators, and give 


‘them a grasp of their economic and 


social problems and the relation of 
these to ‘‘culture.’’ The university 
should be an independent univer- 
sity standing on its own feet, 
creating its own traditions, develop- 
ing a curriculum suited to the past 
history, current needs and future 
perspectives of the people of the 
British West Indies. Agriculture, 
education, sanitation, nursing, so- 
cial work, pharmacy, music and 
fine arts should be some of the 
major divisions of the university. 
Finally, taking into account the 
anomalous decentralization of the 
Caribbean, the British West Indian 
University should consciously make 
it its mission to further the present 
objective trends to British West 
Indian federation and to a Pan- 
Caribbean outlook. It should em- 
brace in its scope and activities the 
civilization of the representatives 
of the ancient eultures of India and 
China in its midst as well as the 
Spanish and French civilizations 
with which it is surrounded. The 
university should be acenter-of the 
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culture of the entire Caribbean, 
from Cuba to French Guiana. 

I have here proposed no ideal 
construction, but a university that 
corresponds to the social structure 
of the British West Indies. With a 
weak middle class, the masses of the 
people form the only basis of any 
really enduring movement. The 
university that I envision is not 
only the apex of a pyramid, deriv- 
ing its strength from the breadth 
and depth of its foundation, but, 
in its turn, to use another figure, a 
shining beacon and a guiding light 
to the great masses of the people 
whom all its proposals for educa- 
tion must serve, and whose devel- 
opment will serve education. 





Haitian Artists 
Publish Magazine 


The first issue of ‘‘Studio No. 
3,’’ a monthly publication of the 
Haitian Art Center, has just been 
received in this country. 

Edited by Philippe Thoby-Mar- 
eelin, co-author of the prize Latin- 
American novel ‘‘Canapé-Vert,’’ 
the magazine contains several in- 
teresting articles in French, and 
reproductions of various contem- 
porary paintings by Haitians. 

Since De Witt Peters founded 
the Art Center last year, under the 
joint sponsorship of President Les- 
eot and the U. S. Department of 
State, Haitian painters have been 
encouraged as never before. Their 
works have been exhibited in Ha- 
vana and in several American 
cities. One young Haitian, Lou- 
verture Poisson, whose ‘‘Congo”’ is 
reproduced in ‘‘Studio No. 3,’’ has 
caused something of a sensation 
among connoisseurs. 

Other promising artists connect- 
ed with the movement are Albert 
Mangonés, Luce Turnier, Gerald 
Bloncourt, Maurice Borno, Rigaud 
Benoit, and Daniel Lafontant. 

Further information concerning 
‘‘Studio No. 3’’ may be obtained 
from Dr. Mercer Cook of Howard: 
University. 
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MORE ABOUT THE ANNUAL MEETING 


ROBABLY most participants 
Pe the recent annual meeting 
of the Association in Colum- 
bus have forgot much of what 


happened there, but a number of 
visitors were so favorably im- 


IN COLUMBUS 


tion spent time and energy in play- 
ing its part to the extent of setting 
up an exhibit on the Negro which 
was kept open three months. Sev- 
eral professors of the Ohio State 
University have commented most 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: DR. JAMES H. RODABAUGH, DR. C. G. WOODSON, 
MR. J. ARNETT MITCHELL, SUPT. GEORGE E. ROUDEBUSH, DR. JOSEPH Ss. 
HIMES, DR. HENRY SHETRONE AND GOVERNOR FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 


pressed that they are still talking 
about that conference. Many of 
those thus interested had never be- 
fore attended an assemblage of this 
order except as casual observers, 
but the recent movement to broaden 
our culture has greatly increased 


the number desiring to study the . 


Negro scientifically. “Bhemational 
office has received from week to 
week expressions of this enduring 
interest. 

The Honorable Frank J. Lausche, 
governor of the State of Ohio, has 
expressed himself as pleased! with 
the conference and is glad that he 
had the opportunity to take a part. 
The staff of the Ohio State Museum 
has repeatedly shown their satis- 
faction with the results obtained 
and has no regrets that the institu- 


favorably on the conduct of the 
meeting and say that they profited 
by the well planned and carefully 
carried out program. Citizens of 
the state and city, long interested 
in the effort of the Association, re- 
newed their faith in the undertak- 
ing and pledged themselves to ad- 
vance the movement there to its 
well deserved success. 

The impressive feature of the 
meeting was that it was interracial. 
Both races. in attendance saw 
more plainly than ever that all ele- 
ments of the American population 
are interdependent. Their past has 
been one of inevitable participation 
in the self-same things in spite of 
endeavors to keep one race in one 
sphere and the other in a different 
sphere. It became more convinc- 
ing than ever that no element of 
the population can fulfill its des- 
tiny by trying to pull apart from 

ethers, and that the nation as a 
qwhole cannot keep abreast of mod- 
efn progress without bringing into 
close and efficient cooperation all 
the people making up its popula- 
tion. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE SMMSADCAST OF THE ASSOCIATION'S PROGRAM 
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A FOOTNOTE TO NEGRO LITERATURE 


I might say at the very start 

that I am taking my text, so to 
speak, from a thin little volume 
ealled The Contemporary Negro 
Novel, which is, really, a Study in 
Race Relations. Its author is Nick 
Aaron Ford, a Negro educator of 
distinction. This little book, the 
off-shoot of a Master’s thesis at the 
State University of Iowa, makes 


[ talking to you this morning, 


Witson R. Dumsue! 


have so many white authors been 
winning fame and fortune by de- 
picting Negro life. Probably they 
started with Julia Peterkin’s Scar- 
let Sister Mary, Du Bose Hey- 
ward’s Porgy, Mare Connely’s The 
Green Pastures, and Eugene 
O’Neil’s The Emperor Jones, which 
are a few of the more important 
publications; but they are only a 
beginning of a distinguished list 
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the assertion that ‘‘we must turn to 
the Negro author for guidance into 
an understanding of the prejudices, 
hopes, fears, maladjustments, social 
ills, and other maladies which afflict 
his people, and thus intensify the 
race problem.’’ 

I think that we all will concede 
that the contemporary period span- 
ning the last thirty years has been 
the most prolifie in Negro litera- 
ture since the first shipload of 
slaves arrived in America during 
the second decade of the seven- 
teenth century. Moreover, we must 
admit that never before in the swift 
eurrent of American literature 


1Mr. Dumble is a professor at the Ohio 
State University. This address was deliv- 
ered at the recent annual meeting of the 
Association in Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 28. 


of novels, plays, and short stories 
appearing since 1914. Yet in spite 
of the faithful representation and 
the sympathetic treatment of the 
Negro race by these authors, they 
ean neither think the thoughts of 
their characters nor see the world 
through Negro eyes, claims Mr. 
Ford. It takes a Negro author, 
says Mr. Ford, to write success- 
fully of Negro life; no white au- 
thor can be successful. 

I rather imagine that Mr. Ford 
is thinking straight in this idea, 
and that what he wrote when his 
book was published in the early 
1930’s is true. Besides, I know of 
no book published about Negro life 
and written by a white author, that 
will shatter Mr. Ford’s theory from 
the date of the publication of his 
book until 1943. 

However, I believe that within 
the last several years there has ap- 
peared on the American literary 
horizon the white author of a book 


‘eoncerning Negro life that refutes 


Mr. Ford’s theory. I am referring 
to Miss Lillian Smith and to her 
fabulous novel, Strange Frutt. 
Boston to the contrary, Strange 
Fruit is not only one of the better 
novels of Negro life in America; 
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it is also one of the better novels 
in America. I am not too sure 
that the presence of Strange Fruit 
on the country’s best seller list 
week after week for many months 
last year is due entirely to those 
qualities of the book that banned 
it in Boston. I would rather be- 
lieve that not a curious but rather 
an interested and a thinking read- 
ing public was studying Strange 
Fruit to better its knowledge of a 
very vital question. 

In Strange Fruit, for example, 
the Negro characters have those 
undying attitudes which Mr. Ford 
claims are approved and used by 
all Negro writers. Miss Smith’s 
characters are not only fiercely 
proud of their race but also prac- 
tise a brand of Americanism that 
is highly commendable. Nor is any 
of Miss Smith’s characters guilty 
of ‘‘passing,’’ that is, as light Ne- 
groes absorbing themselves into the 
white race. Nor do any of Miss 
Smith’s characters try, from time 
to time, to imitate members of the 
white race; quite to the contrary, 
they try to keep intact all their in- , 
stinetive racial elements. Nor do 
Miss Smith’s characters show prej- 
udice among themselves because 
some members of their race are 
lighter or darker than others. In 
other words, by Mr. Ford’s own 
standards, white Miss Smith has 
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ADDRESS 
TO TUE PUBLIC. 

TUE subject of African Slavery has 
assumed ic degr swportance that d.:- 
mands the attention, of every citizen ol 
the United States. question al 
es and perpetuating it, haa been 
sucritically examined, and se ably dis- 
cussed of late, that a powerful excitement 
has been produced, even from Maine to 
New Chicans, aud from the sian esol rhe 
Aifautic to the op wilds eee ~: — 
“the principles and maaiws ailoyt 
those sages whe laid the ferndation for 
this great and Aourishing Empire, are 
heginning to develupe themselves more 
fully to the view of the American pev- 
| and to attract the admiraticn of mil- 

iuns of the human race. Thousands 
are daily becoming mare and more en- 
Jizhtened, the prejudice Of education is 
vanishing befure the luminous orb of 
truth, and the - of bo oe is 
partially dispelled by the effulzent rays 
ef reason and Christian philosophy, That 
this abumination of abominations, the : 
system of slavery, must be abolished, is 
av clear a the sig of the em aon 
day; the ture of our 
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dow of doudt, enters the sens at fi 

he fairly ruv-ed hom them leti argy, un 
tows they be indcced tw act consistettly 
Wilh their professions, and remove the 
evils without the borders of their wide 
duamain, 

Nothing is more true than th:.t domes- 
tic Mavery is thehot bed yw and 
thine districts in wkich a ts 
are tre purceries of aristocracy apd des- 
tin Mere el yt thst omar Sustes- 
toot end pres tl oe om i 
dt biesson, cays F the sulgect In 
Netes ou Yasin, ke beset ves 

*Thove court coubtless be ap unhap- 
Pv infl.ence en the manners of our 
pie pro tuged + bg eaictence of slasery 
amet? Us, whole cumimerce be- 
tween master and slave is @ perpetual 
exercise of the must buisterous passions, 
the trust ursemitting de-poliom on the 
one part, and the most eating sub- 
mission on the other, Our children se 
this, and learn to imitate .it, tor man is 
an imitative atimalt This isthe geem of 
educaiin in hin, ‘The pareut sto.a:s,the 
chitd laok« on, catches the tineamentsof 
wrath, puis on the same airaim the cir- 
cle of smaller slaves, and tline 
educated, & daily excecised in fyrenny, 
cannot but Le stamped by it with odious 
jiarities, ‘The man mast be a ea 
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treated her Negro characters with 
the attitude of a Negro writer. 

_ To be sufe, on the other hand, 
Miss Smith hisviolated Mr. Ford’s 
conception of what Negro writers 
condemn : she allows social intermin- 
gling of blacks and whites—only 
for the purpose of plot; she allows 
the sight of a white to invoke in- 
tolerable hatred in the black mind 
—only for the purpose of plot; and 
she allows smoldering prejudice of 
the whites toward the blacks—only 
for the purpose of plot. However, 
without these violations of Mr. 
Ford’s conceptions of what Negro 
writers condemn, Miss Smith would 
not have had a plot. 

Let me trace for you the plot of 
Strange Fruit. As you know, it is 
a story of an ill-starred love of a 
Negro girl for a white man. With 
the action set in a Georgia town 
which the author calls Maxwell, 
set against a backdrop of a Baptist 
Revival, Strange Fruit spins the 
story of a love as genuine as any 
found within the boards of a novel. 
It is the account of black Nonnie 
Anderson, hero-worshipping white 
Tracy Deen; it is also the account 
of Tracy returning that love with 
full knowledge of the racial situa- 
tion that is involved. 

When the novel opens, the time 
is August, 1919. Tracy, recently 
returned from Army service in 
France, is renewing the love affair 
started with Nonnie before the war. 
Nonnie, cool and calm is happy 
that she is with child, because, as 
she says, ‘‘I’ll have something they 
can’t take away from me.’’ Tracy, 
greatly encouraged by his mother, 
a stolid Southern matron, to attend 
the revival meetings, has a talk 
with the revivalist. 

Let me quote: 

‘¢ ‘There’sa colored girl—’ Tracy 
Deen spoke abruptly, stopped. 

Brother Dunwoodie let the car 
move a hundred yards before he an- 
swered. 

‘<*Reckon when the merciful 
Lord listens to sinners down here, 
He hears that right often.’ 

‘* ‘She’s going to have a baby.’ 

‘* * And what if she is? ‘Lhey all 
have ’em! Almost before they .. .’ 


‘**T wouldn’t want her to. ., 
have trouble.’ 

***As far as I’ve been able to 
figure out—they don’t.’ 

***T wouldn’t want her to have 
trouble.’ 

‘**Then fix things! Find some 
good nigger you can count on to 
marry her. Give... .’ 

‘¢ «”, her some money. They all 
like money—all women like money. 
No matter what color! Give him 
some money too. Kindle a fire un- 
der him and get him moving fast. 
Get your Dorothy a ring. Go to 
her with your hands as clean as 
that fine little girl deserves, and 
ask her to marry you and marry 
you quick.’ 

***Ts that the way you figure 
things out?’ 

** «That’s the way, Deen. And git 
going. There’s a lot of important 


folks on your side, Deen,’ he called‘ 


as he walked up the path under the 
big oak in the Harrises’ lawn, and 
God’s among them. Don’t forget 
that.’ ’’ 

Taking that advice from Brother 
Dunwoodie, Traey plans to give 
several hundred dollars to Henry, 
a Negro and the faithful family 
retainer, so that he will marry 
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Nonnie. Henry, however, in a 
drunken moment, laughingly re- 
veals the plans that very evening 
at the town’s Negro hang-out, only 
to have those plans overheard by 
Nonnie’s brother, Ed Anderson, 
home on a visit from his job in 
Washington. 

Of course, the results of this 
ehain of incidents are inevitable. 
Late that night Ed Anderson shoots 
and kills Tracy Deen and is spir- 
ited out of town by family mem- 
bers and friends. Henry, on the 
day following Tracy’s funeral, be- 
cause of incidents leading to purely 
circumstantial evidence, is burned 
at the stake in the town’s school 
yard by his white accusers. 

That, briefly, is the plot of 
Strange Fruit. With variations, it 
has a theme that you have found 
in other novels; but only in other 
novels by Negro writers have you 
found the same attitudes, the same 
prejudices, as you find in Lillian 
Smith’s novel. 

Here, for example, is Nonnie’s 
idea of her pregnancy. Nonnie is 
talking to her sister Bessie. Let 
me quote: 

** ‘Tet me talk a minute. I know 

(Continued on page 94) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Keeping the Needs of 
the Children in Mind 


Miss Ruth Dillon, in charge of 
the Grammar School Clubs of the 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in Rochester, New York, is 
‘‘extremely anxious to obtain any 
materials on the Negro suitable for 
children of that age.’’ Mrs. Syl- 
via Schur, the feature editor of 
Seventeen, is likewise anxious for 
a similar message to present to the 
thousands of girls reading that pe- 
riodical. To supply these needs we 
have a few simplified books for chil- 
dren of these ages, but we need 
more condensed and dramatized 
stories to grip these young people 
and make an impression upon them 
before they grow up with the wrong 
ideas about the Negro. Here the 
teachers acquainted with the story 
of the Negro have an excellent op- 
portunity to do them a fine service. 


Experience shows that about the 
age of fourteen children begin to 
think seriously about things which 
they have long wanted to under- 
stand more thoroughly, and many 
of them begin to take in and carry 
out the orders of their parents who 
require them to hate and shun all 
races except the one to which they 
belong. As a rule children thus 
trained do not change and go down 
to their graves hating those who 
have never done them any wrong 
or handicapped them the least dur- 
ing their lives. This is the cause 
of the troubles of the world today ; 
and children, if thus informed 
early enough, may see their error 
and learn to do for brotherhood 
what their parents can never be ex- 
pected to do. 

The Associated Publishers, 1538 
Ninth Street, N. W., Washington 
1, D. C., has brought out a number 


of helpful works to meet these’ 


needs and will gladly answer any 
inquiries with suggestions as to 
what will supply each case. These 
materials do not meet all require- 
ments, but most of those seeking 
this help will find something to as- 


sist in working out their special 
programs for the celebration of 
Negro History Week. The Asso- 
ciation cooperates with other agen- 
cies which are prepared to offer 
help in these cases, and those called 
upon show themselves willing to do 
almost anything possible under the 
circumstances to help the children. 
No American who loves his coun- 
try will hesitate to do anything he 
ean to teach brotherhood. 





Questions on the 
December Issue 


‘What do you know about Haiti? 
In what direction is it from the 
United States? How many peo- 
ple live there? How do they make 
a living? 

. Who was Christophe? Why did 
he build the Citadel? Was he 
wise or foolish? 

. Some historians say that the Ne- 
gro Church is the only institution 
which the race has developed. 
What are the facts in support of 
or against this assertion? 


The Negro Church follows the 
same teachings and the same rit- 
uals as the churches of whites. Is 
the Negro Church, therefore, an 
institution or a branch from one? 
‘For what were the following 
noted: Andrew Bryan, Lott Cary, 
Richard Allen, James Varick, 
Daniel A. Payne, Thomas Paul, 
and L. H. Holsey? 

What is meant by the “Fifth 
Freedom” for the Negro? Have 
you ever seen any Negroes in need 
of this “Fifth Freedom’’? 

- In the discussion of the Negro’s 
condition in this country some say 
that it is best for the Negro to 
stay to himself and remain what 
he is because every race has the 
capacity to do what some other 
race cannot do and the separa- 
tion will offer the opportunity to 
enrich our Do you agree 
with this theory? 

. What were the most important 
achievements of the Negroes in 
Africa? In America since they 
were brought here and enslaved? 


. Of what significance is the year 
1845 with respect to the history 
of the Negro in the United States? 
Of the year 1745? 

. Have you read Call Me Charley? 
Why did the author give the work 
this title? Of. what value is a 
book of this type? 
What distinguished workers for 
the freedom of humanity were 


born in the month of January? 
What important events took place 
during this month? 

. For what is Africa indebted to 
the following: Osai Tutu Kwa- 
mina, Benjamin Lundy, Paul 
Cuffe, and Lott Cary? 

- How many Negroes live in the 

West Indies? How many of the 
entire population in these parts 
live under the jurisdiction of the 
British? 
If you had to settle in some part 
of the West Indies, what par- 
ticular island would you prefer 
for your new home? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


Book of the Month 


In 1945, near the end of the year, 
the Associated Publishers, 1538 Ninth 
Street, N. W., Washington 1, D. C., 
published a significant volume entitled 
Creole Voices. is a centenary 
edition of Les Cenelles, an anthology 
of poems in French originally pub- 
lished in New Orleans in 1845 by sev- 
enteen poets from among those known 
at that time as les gens de couleur, 
the people of color. Dr. Edward M. 
Colemen, head of the Department of 
History of Morgan College, is the edi- 
tor of the volume, and the work car- 
ries an introduction by Dr. H. Car- 
rington Lancaster, head of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages of Johns 
Hopkins University. Inasmuch as a 
few other such poems are added to the 
collection the work is published under 
the title of Creole Voices. The price 
of the book is $2.15. 


These poems are of the light ro- 
mantic type, mainly sentimental, and 
seem to be influenced much by the 
writings of Beranger; but they con- 
form as a rule to the standard of 
French poetry and, with the exception 
of the works of four or five American 
poets, compare favorably with the best 
produced in the United States at that 
time. This anthology, therefore, is 
irrefutable argument for a reevalua- 
tion of the culture of the free people 
of color of Louisiana. The publica- 
tion shows what people of Negro blood 
were doing in spite of social and eco- 
nomic handicaps. 


Someone may inquire as to what 
value such a book has for children 
when they are unacquainted with the 
language in which it is published; but 
the book has an enligh fore- 
word and an introduction which gives 
the history and status of the free peo- 
ple‘of color. Many high school students, 
moreover, study French;-and they will 
get added stimulus to the study of this 
eel cet ilatie etatetews soe 

a poems written a century ago 
by persons of their blood. For those 
who study history it will serve to en- 
lighten them further on the generally 
unknown achievements of their race. 
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PLANS FOR THE CELEBRATION OF NEGRO 
HISTORY WEEK, FEBRUARY 10-17. 1946 


N THE tenth of October the 
() Editor addressed to many 
citizens and agencies a let- 
ter inviting attention to the new 
message for the next celebration of 
Negro History Week, ‘‘Let Us 
Have Peace.’’ The response was 
most encouraging, not only with 
respect to best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the effort but plans for ac- 
tual participation which assure 
nation-wide interest. 

Mr. Hugh Nixon, executive sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers Federation, will give space to 
the observance in their magazine 
and hopes that the effort will be a 
success. Mr. Gould Wickey, gen- 
eral secretary of the Councils of 
Chureh Boards of Education, 
Washington, D. C., will use the 
statement ‘‘Let Us Have Peace’’ 
either in a news bulletin which 
goes to the church-related colleges 
or in the December issue of Chris- 
tian Education. Mr. Robert Ro- 
mack, managing editor of The 
American Farm Youth, says, ‘‘We 
will be very happy to have you 
write a little article of, say, 100 to 
200 words on Negro History, and I 
will run it in our January issue.’’ 
Mr. Arthur J. Crowley, director 
of the Educational Department of 
Popular Science Monthly, reports, 
‘I have asked the Editor of ‘Sci- 
ence Classroom’ to act upon your 
suggestion and to write in the Feb- 
ruary issue concerning the work of 
Negro scientists.’’ Miss Florence 
C. Hughes, assistant managing edi- 
tor of My Weekly Reader, says, 
‘In past years we have gratefully 
acknowledged the contributions 
made by the Negro to our common 
culture, and I assure you that we 
shall follow the same plan thisyear.”’ 
Mr. G. H. Reavis, assistant super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, says he intends 
to devote the entire February issue 
of Better Teaching, an instruc- 
tional magazine, to intergroup edu- 
eation and -brotherhood. 


Still deeper interest has been ex- 
pressed by others. Mr. Charles J. 
Falk, assistant to the Superinten- 
dent of the San Diego City Schools, 
says, ‘‘The San Diego City Schools 
have made quite an elaborate ob- 
servance each year.’’ Mr. C. H. 
Greenwood, chairman of the May- 
or’s Civic Unity Committee and 
chairman of the Pacifie National 
Bank of Seattle, sends this inquiry, 
‘*We are wondering whether you 
have any suggestions as to partici- 
pation of tommittees like ours in 
such celebration. We can doubtless 
secure the assistance of the Public 
Library in displaying books and 
pictures, but would like to know 
what, if anything, Committees in 
other cities have done or are plan- 
ning to do. We should like very 
much to cooperate and will appre- 
ciate your advice.’’ 

The Interracial groups promise 
to be very active. At a full meet- 
ing of the Illinois Interracial Com- 
mission the celebration of Negro 
History Week was discussed at 
some length, and it was voted, 
‘‘That the Commission lend every 
encouragement and cooperation 
possible to the observance of Negro 
History Week, beginning February 
10, 1946.’ Mr. Eugene Konecky, 
editor of the publications of the In- 
dependent Workers. Order, came 
with his staff photographer to the 
national office of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory to interview the Director and 
to obtain snapshots to illustrate 
their forthcoming article on the 
celebration of Negro History Week 
which they are urging upon their 
coworkers throughout the country. 

The Interracial Committee of the 
City of Detroit, Michigan, says: 

‘*Please be advised that this 
Committee is keenly interested in 
furthering intercultural education 
and understanding of all kinds. We 
are working with many groups and 
with the Board of Education in De- 
troit to that end. ‘This Committee 


does not customarily endorse ac- 
tivities and programs of other 
groups. On the other hand. 
we feel that better understand- 
ing of Negro contributions to 
our culture is important, and we 
shall therefore be very glad to do 
whatever we can to stimulate and 
promote your program, during 
that week. Already in our own 
Popular Education Program we 
have accepted several speaking en- 
gagements for organizations ob- 
serving Negro History Week and 
we are cooperating with the De- 
troit Chapter of your Association.’ 

The Brooklyn, New York, Cath- 
olic Interracial Commission re- 
ports: 

‘Our observance will begin dur- 
ing the week of Feb. 12, 1946, con- 
tinue for a minimum period of two 
weeks and, possibly, be extended 
for an additional two weeks. We 
have been fortunate in obtaining 
an unusually large exhibit area, 
viz,. the Main Foyer of the Inger- 
soll Memorial (central branch) 
Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘‘This site provides assurance of 
heavy transient traffic which must 
pass through the Exhibit to enter 
any of the book rooms. Most sig- 
nificantly, this traffic will be nat- 
urally interracial in composition. 

‘*Confronted with this splendid 
opportunity to spread knowledge 
of the Negro’s cultural, industrial 
and scientific contributions to our 
American history, we propose to 
develop an extensive exposition. 
Toward that end, we formally re- 
quest your cooperation. 

‘“We need (1) out-of-print books 
on the Negro, (2) old prints and 
pictures of historical and contem- 
porary value, (3) available models 
and pictures of inventions and 
other industrial contributions of 
the Negro in the western hemi- 


sphere, (4) fine arts and musical | 


seore items, (5) pictures, displays, 
models and stories of pure science 
(Continued on page 98) 
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YOUNG MR. JEFFERSON 


By Ruts Wortuy Mies 


HE Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was adopted on July 4, 
1776 and Congress remained 
in session during the rest of the 
summer. On the same day the 
young Jefferson helped to plan a 
seal for the new nation—E -Pluri- 
bus Unum — and throughout. the 
long summer to legislate for a peo- 
ple at war. It must have been a 
trying time for him; for he finally 
resigned his seat in Congress, giv- 
ing as his reason his ‘‘ wife’s health 
and condition of his household,’’ 
and on September 2, 1776, left 
Philadelphia.’ 
Thomas Jefferson returned to 
1The primary sources consulted include 
these: Ford, Paul Leicester, The Writ- 
tings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893, vol. II, 1776- 
1781); Jefferson, Thomas, Autobiogra- 
phy of Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1790 
(New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, iii-xiii, 162 pp., 1829); La Roche- 
foucauld, Liancourt, Francois Alexandre 
Frédérie, due de, Travels Through the 
United States of North America (Lon- 
don, R. Phillips, 4 vols., 1799); Pierson, 
Rev. Hamilton W., Jefferson at Monti- 
cello (New York, Chas. Seribner, 138 pp., 
1862); Randolph, Sarah H., Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 
Harper & Bros., xiii, 432 pp., 1871). 
The secondary sources consulted in- 
clude these: Adams, James Truslow, 
The Living Jefferson (New York City, 
Seribner’s Sons, Ltd., vii, 403 pp., 1936) ; 
Bowers, Claude G., Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton (Boston and New York, Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., xvii, 531 pp., 1925); Bowers, 


Claude G., The Young Jefferson, 1743-. 


1789 (Boston, Houghton-Mifflin Co., xxx, 
544 pp., 1945) ; Duyckinck, Evart A. and 
George L., M. Laird Simmons, ed., Cy- 
clopaedia of American Literature (De- 
troit, G. G. Paine, 2 vols., 1882); John- 
son, the Hon. William, Zulogy on Thomas 
Jefferson (Charleston, printed by C. C. 
Sebring, 38 pp., 1826); Linn, William, 
The Life of Thomas Jefferson (Ithaca, 
Andrus, Woodruff, and Gauntlett, 267 
pp., 1843); Mayo, Bernard, Jefferson 
Himself (Boston, Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, 384 pp., 1942); Parton, James, 
Life of Thomas Jefferson (Boston, Os- 
good, vi, 764 pp., 1874); Randall, Henry 
8., Life of Thomas Jefferson (New 


York, Derby & Jackson, 3 vols., 1858); - 


Tucker, George, The Life of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Third President of the United 
States (London, Charles Knight and 
Company, 2 vols., 1837); American Por- 
traits 1620-1825 Found in Massachusetts 
(Published by the Historical Reeords Sur- 
vey, Works Progress Administration, 
Boston, Mass., 2 vols., 1939), Volume I, 
p. 222, deseription of the Mather Brown 
replica now in possession of Adams fam- 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
THE FRIEND OF MAN 


Monticello as the first citizen of 
Virginia, happily married, without 
an enemy, ‘‘affluent, with a bright 
career before him.’’ Back again in 
the House (of Delegates) he was to 
set about the work of purging the 
statute books of his state of un- 
suitable laws. Not until 1779 was 
the entire number — one hundred 
twenty-six—reported. Entail, sepa- 
ration of church and state, criminal 
justice, primogeniture, removal of 
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the capital, and abolition of slavery 
all came under his pen. Of these 
he considered four most important : 
the bills to abolish entail, to abolish 
primogeniture, to restore the rights 
of conscience, and to establish a 
system of education. It is in his 
own state that it is possible to see 
the development of this greatest 
liberal America has produced, as 
he sat with his two colleagues re- 
vising the statutes. To his ‘‘ablest 
opponent,’’ Edmund Pendleton, 
Jefferson’s far-seeing changes ap- 
peared idealistic in their sanguine 
dependence on the people. But Jef- 
ferson was no visionary. He was 
not merely the knight-in-shining- 
armor come to defend valiantly the 
liberties of a people; but the sane, 
able man of affairs capable of find- 
ing in the past those measures 
which needed reviving, and of see- 
ing far into the future the benefits 
to be derived from freedom. The 
enduring quality of his efforts is 
ample proof of his statesmanship. 

That the national government 
wanted and needed his services is 
shown by the action taken on Sep- 
tember 30th in Congress. Jefferson 
kept the messengers waiting three 
days while he experienced the an- 
guish of indecision. He was torn 
between the alternatives of remain- 
ing at home to see his work in the 
legislature come to a_ successful 
conclusion, and to comfort his wife 
who was even then seriously ill; or 
to accede to this distinguished re- 
quest of Congress and go many 
miles across the sea to serve his 
warring nation. Franklin and 
Deane went to France, but Jeffer- 
son remained in Virginia, hurrying 
home from Williamsburg when he 
could. 

With the extirpation of primo- 
geniture and entail, which altered 
the distribution of landed proper- 
ty, the edifice of privilege in Vir- 
ginia began slowly to disintegrate. 
The abolition of the Established 
Church, also representing the privi- 
lege of the Tidewater, was Jeffer- 
son’s next consideration. For nine 
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years, through many vicissitudes he 
carried on the struggle; the final 
victory was one of his greatest tri- 
umphs. He was adventurous, firm 
and uncompromising. 

His attack on the religious estab- 
lishment and his non-conformist 
attitude where ceremonials were 
eoncerned brought Jefferson into 
disrepute with many of the people 
of his day. First of all, he was a 
hater of priestcraft, of superstition, 
bigotry and intolerance. His very 
tolerance was evidence to many that 
he was indifferent to religion, was 
deistic or agnostic, or even athe- 
istic. As a matter of fact, Thomas 
Jefferson went often to ‘‘preach- 
ings,’’ contributed to churches, 
to missionaries and to Princeton 
College. One interesting bit of Jef- 
fersoniana, now preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institute, is the ‘‘ Jef- 
ferson Bible,’’ really a New Testa- 
ment with special emphasis on the 
four Evangelists. He probably in- 
tended to publish this effort, and 
even to make it available to the In- 
dians; but it is essentially one of 
those pieces of ‘‘busy-work’’ that 
curiously enough seem to appeal 
to the gifted mind. Bancroft sug- 
gests that he really believed more 
than he was aware of. Certainly 
he believed in a Supreme Being 
and a future life; and his lengthy 
Notes on Religion written in 1776 
furnish those oft-quoted passages : 
‘“The care of every man’s soul be- 
longs to himself’’; and ‘‘the life 
and essence of religion consists in 
the internal persuasion or belief of 
the mind.’’ His was a personal re- 
ligion, and a rather easy affair. He 
and his Lord seem to have been on 
exceedingly good terms; for he 
speaks of reposing his ‘‘head on 
that pillow of ignorance which a 
benevolent Creator has made so 
soft for us.’’ As concerns religion, 
Jefferson did not open his heart 
and tell all (to future generations). 
He wrote, ‘‘Say nothing of my re- 
ligion; it is known to myself an 
my God alone.”’ , 

Jefferson evinced an interest in 
public education at a time when it 
had no popular support outside 
New England. In fact he greatly 
admired the New England - local 





government, and believed that the 
peculiar insurgency and freedom- 
loving spirit of the New England- 
ers was a result of their common- 
school education. He realized that 
the democratic society he wished to 
construct would demand an en- 
lightened body of voters. The sys- 
tematic educational system which 
he began to plan had as its object 
the education of the people accord- 
ing to ability. His writings may 
have influenced the system of edu- 
cation established in France. Free 
public libraries, part of the scheme, 
were not instituted for many years. 

The courts of Virginia needed re- 
vising as to powers and methods. 
The cruel penalties of the time 
eried for change. Knowledge of 
what he could not accomplish is as 
important as what he succeeded in 
doing, because it explains to our 
generation a set of mores with 
which it is unfamiliar. Witchcraft 
and sorcery remained crimes. Rape, 
sodomy and polygamy were to be 
punished by castration for the man, 
and for a woman by the ‘‘boring 
of a hole at least a half inch in 
diameter through the cartilage of 
the nose.’’ Retaliation was still 
recognized at law: the poisoner suf- 
fered death by the same poison; a 


. person who maimed another was to 


be similarly maimed. 


In addition, Jefferson made no 
progress in the abolition of slavery, 
although in theory he was deeply 
opposed to the system. A large 
landholder himself, dependent on 
that labor to a very large extent, 
he was not the crusader to gather 
his household and follow the eagle 
of liberty to an American Canidan 
in the Northwest. He remained. in 
Virginia, a victim of circumstances. 
Enlightened self-interest and his 
own temperament made him a kind 
master and an excellent teacher of 
his slaves in many kinds of skilled 
work. He gave his support to 
schemes to free all children of slaves 
born after a certain date; and to 
projects for colonizing Negroes in 
Africa. By removing them gradu- 
ally he hoped not to see many re- 
maining to make-neeessary. those 
‘‘lines of distinction’’ he felt so 
essential. He had every intention 
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of freeing all his slaves at his 
death; but the estate was highly 
encumbered, and only a few of his 
personal servants gained their lib- 
erty. 

In our day it is easy to think of 
democracy in terms of social de- 
mocracy and to believe that Jeffer- 
son espoused social as well as politi- 
eal democracy. This, however, was 
not entirely true; there was noth- 
ing of the plebeian spirit about 
him; he was an aristocrat, fastidi- 
ous, superior, and to some extent 
detached from even his compeers. 
‘‘The cold first look’’ figures in de- 
scriptions of him. Under the new 
constitution and with his approval, 
election by the people at large was 
restricted to the lower house. Not 
all men were entitled to vote; a 
small property was the qualifica- 
tion. 


The spirit of the times influenced 
Jefferson’s personality, just as he 
enduringly influenced those about 
him and those to follow. The feel- 
ing that evolution or change was 
improvement, that the boundless 
development of a virgin continent 
beckoned, produced in him an op- 
timism and buoyant mood that be- 
came his chief characteristic. Cer- 
tainly he was one of the happiest 
of men—cheerful, sanguine, elastic 
in mind; never captious or petu- 
lent, but sometimes resentful. His 
affections were strong and the 
warmth of his personality attached 
to him all manner of persons. His 
marriage was a particularly happy 
one, and from his writings we know 
he made a conscious effort to keep 
his wife’s affection. People could 
live with him for many years and 
be able to testify that they had 
never once seen him angry. His 
four secretaries were very fond of 
him. He seems never to have har- 
bored ill feeling. An idealist in 
his habits of thought and of life, 
he felt that war should not be al- 
lowed to destroy the humanities; 
and his treatment of the British 
and Hessian prisoners of war was 
kind and thoughtful, and even cor- 
dial. 

The power of his personality 
over others was one of the elements 
with which his opponents had to 
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deal. With considerable ascerbity 
Nathanael Emmons in his Jeroboam 
sermon speaks of Jefferson’s pow- 
ers of conversation: ‘‘It appears 
from his character and conduct in 
early life that he possessed in a 
high degree the art of captivating 
and corrupting all sorts of people 
with whom he conversed.’’ Other 
eulogists speak of his cordial hand- 
shake, charm of manner and con- 
versation ; say that he was cheerful. 
unassuming, free and easy, frank, 
kind and gay. Not all his asso- 
ciates were equally impressed by 
him. Maclay gibes at his suavity 
and temporizing. Other witnesses 
speak of his undue thirst for popu- 
larity, and his ‘‘shifty’’ glance, 
which may have been one of the 
hold-overs from his early shyness. 
Captain Bacon, his overseer for 
twenty years, speaks of him as 
mild and pleasant, never ruffled. 
No matter how early the Captain 
arose, Jefferson was up, had made 
his own fire, and had gone out to 
the garden or te the mill. His out- 
door work done, Jefferson would 
return to the house and work on 


those precious accounts he always 


kept. He never used tobacco or 
profanity, never played cards; nor 
was there dancing in the house. In 
an age of heavy drinking, Jefferson 
probably indulged to some extent. 
He was fond of good food in small 
amounts. Merriweather Lewis’s 
mother often sent him hams. 


The Master of Monticello was 
fond of elegance and the refine- 
ments of life. His laborious politi- 
eal life, his reading, writing and 
eare of the estate left little time 
for enjoyment of his home. Mazzei 
was not only the Italian who cared 
for his grapes and olives, but also 
a cultivated musician. We know 
that Jefferson was fond of cham- 
ber music, that he wanted a ‘‘do- 
mestic band of musicians’ and 
hoped to have eventually on his 


staff those who could play ‘‘French . 


horn, clarinet or hautboy and bas- 
soon.’’ His passion for music was 
shared by Martha, his beloved wife. 
They would play together for 
hours. Violin technique in his day 
had not advanced to the stage it 
has in our generation, but Jeffer- 


son was an excellent ‘performer in 
his own way. 

The Jefferson of posterity is the 
Jefferson of the Stuart paintings 
and the Houdon bust. His family 
considered the profile portrait by 
Stuart the best likeness. The full 
length portraits of his later years 
show him straight as a gun barrel, 
well proportioned, with no surplus 
flesh. Posterity never thinks of 
him as the young, red-haired, six 
foot two and a half-inch Virginian. 
He had blue eyes, clear skin, a long 
nose, pointed and slightly turned 
up. There were many men hand- 
somer than he, but his contempo- 
raries agree that he grew better 
looking with the years. No paint- 
ing of him before 1786 has been 
found to date. 


We may well ask why Jefferson 
never had his portrait made until 
his trip to London. ‘In the 1770’s 
Virginia was poorly provided with 
portrait painters. In 1775 Jeffer- 
son was in Williamsburg for only 
ten days in midsummer. Peale was 
there at the time, but Jefferson did 
not get to see him. Kimball sug- 
gests that because Jefferson had 
recently purchased an expensive 
violin, he probably hesitated to pay 
out any more money on luxuries. 
Even during the war years he was 
in the North only briefly. 

Between March and April 25th 
of 1786, Jefferson sat for Mather 
Brown in London. We know that 
he paid Brown ten pounds for the 
oil, and that a replica was made 
for Adams. The replica, now in 
the possession of the Adams family, 
has pasted on the back the receipt 
made out to John Adams — six 
guineas. Brown displayed the por- 
trait (or the replica) in his. rooms 
during October of that year. Only 
the replica remains today. It pos- 
sesses considerable historical im- 
portance as the earliest delineation 
of Jefferson that has come down to 
us. The fate of the original is un- 
known. It may have been thrown 
into the James by thieves who 
rifled Jefferson’s baggage on his 
way home from the White House. 
It may have been given to his 
granddaughter, Ellen Wayles Ran- 
dolph, whose things were lost at 
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sea. 

The oil painting by Mather 
Brown is 35144 x 2814 inches, re- 
lined. It is signed and dated in 
the lower right-hand corner, ‘‘M. 
Brown Pt. 1786.’’ Jefferson is 
wearing a dark coat, unbuttoned, 
striped waistcoat, white neckcloth, 
pleated frill, white hair tied in a 
queue—no wig, just his own hair 
powdered and rolled over the ears. 
The portrait is a half-length, seat- 
ed, right hand resting on some pa- 
pers. A draped statue of liberty 
appears in the right background. 
In later engravings this figure is 
usually omitted. Jefferson appears 
to have a ruddy countenance, and 
though not a handsome man, his 
face shows intelligence and vi- 
vacity. 

Mather Brown was ‘a popular 
American portrait artist, in Lon- 
don in 1786. He had studied with 
Benjamin West, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, painted George 
III and many military subjects, as 
well as scenes from some Shake- 
spearean plays. His work was in 
the manner of Stuart and West, his 
ability good, but perhaps superfi- 
cial in some cases. The Jefferson 
portrait is freely painted. In a let- 
ter to Jefferson, Trumbull said, 
‘*Yours I do not think so well of.’’ 
The artist, a Bostonian, son of a 
noted clock-maker, madé no endur- 
ing contributions to art. His work 
has been greatly overshadowed by 
the paintings of Stuart, Peale, 
Trumbull, and West. 

In contrast to the voluminous 
verbal information we have about 
Jefferson, representations of him at 
this early period are unhappily 
lacking. The man Jefferson was 
essentially the Young Jefferson. 
His youthful liberalism never faded 
and never retreated. The eulogies 
of him are so extravagant and the 
traditions of him as a great demo- 
erat. and as a man so marvelous 
that historical judgment must look 
behind the halo which Jefferson 
might have acquired with the pass- 
ing years. The beatification of our 
national heroes is one of the chief 
delights of our people, but if Jef- 
ferson has acquired a halo it is not 
without merit. 
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BROADENING THE MEANING OF NEGRO 
WEEK, FEBRUARY 10-17 


HISTORY 


T IS most unfortunate that our 
[ unenlightened participants in 
the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week do not extend their pro- 
gram beyond the customary praise 
of Abraham Lincoln and Frederick 
Douglass. They pay little or no 
attention to the forerunners of 
these men who made the careers of 
Lincoln and Douglass possible. 
When we honor Lincoln we should 
never forget Thomas Jefferson, the 
liberal, who advanced the very doc- 
trine of freedom and liberty which 
Lincoln later translated into action. 
When we honor Frederick Doug- 
lass we should bear in mind those 
Negro leaders who were fighting 
slavery before Douglass escaped 
from bondage, and we should never 
forget his contemporaries who co- 
operated with him in the attack on 
that evil and others who accom- 
plished much in a later period. 
Three of the most deserving of 
these leaders are Charles Lenox 
Remond, Joseph C. Price and Dan- 
iel A. Payne, whose birthdays fall 
within the month of February on 
the Ist, 10th and 24th respectively. 


CHARLES LENOx REMOND 


Charles Lenox Remond was born 
in Salem, Massachusetts. He was a 
free Negro and therefore enjoyed 
the opportunities that persons in 
bondage never had. He acquired 
some education privately and was 
assisted and encouraged in this di- 
rection by abolition friends in that 
town. He therefore developed into 


a man of considerable information. 


and the ability to express himself 
acceptably. He was a man of 
small stature, wiry build, and gen- 
tle appearance. In dress he was 
faultless. He had an excellent 
voice and ranked high as an ora- 
tor. He was therefore called upon 
to cooperate with the anti-slavery 
groups as a lecturer. He lectured 
in most of the reform centers of 
New England and New York for 
about thirty years. He went to 
London in 1840, where he attended 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Confer- 
ence. His message was so much in 
demand that he lectured for two 


years in Great Britain and Ireland. 
His speeches were considered 
thrilling and eonvincing. Return- 
ing -to the United States in 1842, 
he was welcomed with loud acclaim. 

Remond, although well educated, 
chose to express himself practically 
altogether through his lectures and 
orations, some of which are extant 
and may be traced in abolition lit- 
erature. He never published any 
books or produced any treatises 
bearing upon the problems which 
he discussed, except so far as he 
handled such questions on the pub- 
lic platform. His speeches showed, 
however, that as an orator he was 
one of the most acceptable of his 
day. 

Remond was doubtless the out- 
standing Negro leader prior to the 
rise of Frederick Douglass. When 
Douglass came upon the scene, he 
proved to be more acceptable to the 
public than Remond could hope to 
be. Douglass was not only a great 
orator speaking for the freedom of 
the slaves, but he was the eloquent 
slave himself bringing an appeal 
for deliverance from the horrors 
which he had experienced. When 
the public had heard Douglass, 
there was little for Remond to say 
or to do. Remond seems to have 
borne grievously that he thus suf- 
fered in the public eye and appar- 
ently had some sort of grudge 
against Douglass, during the late 
years of his career. When Douglass 
decided to go to Rochester and es- 
tablish his own newspaper through 
which he would express his own 
views with respect to anti-slavery 
reform, Garrison militantly op- 
posed the plan and Remond stood 
with Garrison. (William Wells 
Brown, The Black Man, 246-250.) 


JOSEPH C. PRICE 


Joseph C. Price became famous 
as an educator and an orator. He 
was born in Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina, February 10, 1854. He 
was born free in that he followed 
the condition his free mother, 
although his father was a slave. At 
the age of nine he moved with his 
mother to New Bern, where he 


grew to manhood. In 1866, one 
year after the close of the Civil 
War, Price began to attend school. 
Subsequently he attended there the 
St. Cyprian Episcopal School, one 
under the control of the Boston So- 
ciety, known as the Lowell Normal 
School. (Simmons, Men of Mark, 
755.) In these early efforts Price 
showed himself remarkably bright, 
and he profited immensely by these 
advantages. 

By 1871 he had advanced far 
enough to begin teaching at Wilson 
in that state. There he labored 
with success for four years. Feel- 
ing the urge for higher training, 
however, he entered Shaw Univer- 
sity; but, not liking that institu- 
tion, he remained only five months. 
At Raleigh, however, he made a 
profession of religion, and when he 
returned to New Bern he joined 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. He began to preach 
in 1876. With the desire to pre- 
pare for the ministry, he entered 
Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania, where he was graduated as 
valedictorian of his class in 1879. 
Two years later he finished there 
also the course in theology. 

At Lincoln, Price made a most 
favorable impression. Teachers 
and students found him a man of 
‘‘genial disposition, rare modesty 
and retiring manners’’ (Simmons, 
op. cit., 755). He developed into a 
peerless orator. He won practically 
all oratorical honors within his 
reach there and looked for larger 
fields to exercise his talent. 

These opportunities were not 
wanting. Without any effort on his 
part high churchmen of his con- 
nection had been attracted to him 
and advanced him from one order 
to another regardless of rules un- 
til, between the time of his gradua- 
tion from the college department 
of Lincoln and before he had fin- 
ished his course in theology, he 
had been made deacon and elder, 
and besides he had been sent as a 
delegate to the General Conference 
at Montgomery in 1880. Upon the 
scene appeared those who objected 
to this ptocedure and sought to un- 
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seat Price because he had not done 
the required service in the ranks 
and had never met the Annual 
Conference. However, when they 
heard Price respond to the frater- 
nal message from a sister church, 
those who had raised these ques- 
tions became the loudest in his 
praise, 

The reporter on that occasion 
said, ‘*There was, for the first few 
seconds, great anxiety, which was 
followed by deep interest, and this 
in turn by astonishment; finally 
the entire General Conference was 
filled with uncontrollable rapture, 
which found vent in most hearty 
applause’’ (Hood, One Hundred 
Years of the A. M. E. Zion Church, 
463). 

In a prohibition campaign con- 
ducted in North Carolina, Wil- 
liam E. Dodge was asked to aid the 
effort. He did so on the condition 
that he might select one of the 
speakers. He chose Price; and he 
easily carried off the honors of the 
day. Whites who had never listened 
to Negroes lavished bouquets upon 
him and showered him with the 
highest praise. Praise, however, did 
not upset Price. He felt humble. 

It was voted at the General 
Conference of 1880 that Price 
should represent that connection at 
the: Ecumenical Conference in Lon- 
don the following year. There his 
sound scholarship expressed 
through his matchless eloquence 
brought him forward as an inter- 
national figure of great conse- 
quence. In an unexcelled five- 
minute speech he won the applause 
of delegates from all parts of the 
world, He had captivated a large 
audience the day before at Has- 
tings, and some of them had fol- 
lowed him to London, hoping to 
hear him again. When the chair 
recognized another man when 
it was believed that Price was the 
first to rise on the occasion of a 
great debate, there came cries from 
the audience for Price, and he had 
to be heard. Persons in the ante- 
rooms rushed to the hall, and those 
assigned to special tasks en com- 
mittees abandoned their work. to 
hear this matchless orator of the 
hour. When the gavel of the chair 
sounded the end of allotted time, 


the audience yelled, ‘‘Go on!’’ 
‘*Go on!’’ Price ceased, but he se- 
cured the floor again the next day 
when the sound of his voice again 
occasioned the greatest enthusiasm 
which the chair could not control. 
Price left that convention a world 
figure. 

Before he could depart from 
England other audiences had to 
hear him. Ina hall in Bristol with 
a seating capacity of 3,500 Price 
was billed to speak from the plat- 
form with several others, among 
whom were Bishop Peck and Bish- 
op Walden. Some of these speakers 
wore out the patience of the audi- 
ence, and, impatient, a few arose 
to go; but when Price arose quiet 
was again restored and everybody 
became attentive. As soon as he 
began to speak, the applause be- 
came so deafening as to dull one’s 
senses. Applause followed every 
eloquent expression of thought and 
when he had spoken until as late 
as eleven o’clock the audience still 
urged him ‘‘Go on!’’ ‘‘Go on!”’ 
On this occasion abroad, then, 
Price made himself known as one 
of the greatest orators of all time 
and an eloquent testimony of the 
capacity of the Negro. 

The estimate of J. C. Price by 
his contemporaries was most flat- 
tering. The Rev. D. Cuyler of New 
York said, ‘‘J. C. Price of North 
Carolina is a fair match for Doug- 
lass in culture and eloquence.’’ An- 
other said: ‘‘President Price’s 
speech had a Websterian dignity 
and power in it . . . which aston- 
ished his audience. If he could be 
spared from the higher work of the 
pulpit and the college, he would be 
an admirable representative of our 
colored fellow countrymen in the 
Senate chamber.’’ 

The pulpit and the platform 
awaited Price. Calls for his serv- 


ices as a speaker or lecturer multi- 


plied too rapidly for him to supply 
the Cemand. He spoke for the most 
influential ministers of this coun- 
try and of Europe. He was the 
first Negro to be invited to speak 
in Henry Ward Beecher’s Church 
in Brooklyn. 

Another important service await- 
ed Price. On the way to England 
his bishop planned to make use of 


Price’s oratorical powers in ap- 
pealing to the English people- for 
funds with which to found a school 
for his connection already exist- 
ing on paper as Zion Wesley 
Institute. On arriving in London 
the Zionites formed among the 
Wesleyan Methodists there a board 
of sponsors through whom Price 
was permitted to appeal to friends 
of education in that land. He thus 
raised ten thousand dollars and re- 
turned to the United States. On 
hearing of his success, citizens of 
North Carolina expressed them- 
selves enthusiastically and mate- 
rially. The white people of Salis- 
bury offered one thousand dollars 
on condition that the institution be 
established in that city. The board 
of managers secured a tract of land 
outside of Salisbury and obtained 
an amended charter changing the 
name of Zion Wesley Institute to 
Livingstone College. During the 
following years allotted him, Price, 
supported by the sympathetic, 
kind, and energetic Bishop Harris, 
laid the foundation for that insti- 
tution and conducted it with 
marked success. Not long there- 
after he was overtaken with 
Bright’s disease, and died in 1893 
before he gave the world all that 
was expected of him. 


Daniet A. PAYNE 


Daniel A. Payne was one of the 
greatest men produced by the Ne- 
gro race. He was born of free par- 
ents in Charleston, South Carolina, 
February 24, 1811. He learned 
early to read while attending a 
school maintained for orphans by 


the Minor Society. Next he at- 
tended a school taught by Thomas 
Bonneau, a teacher of free Negro 
children. Payne served also as an 
apprentice in the carpenter shop 
of Richard Hollaway. At the age 
of fifteen he was converted and 
joined the Methodist Church. 
Shortly thereafter he began to 
preach. Next, in addition to his 
preaching, he taught a subscription 
school in the home of Caesar 
Wright. From meager beginnings 
this undertaking soon became the 
best school of the colored people in 
that city. The whites, however, 
arose in protest against this school 
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and broke it up. Negroes must not 
be thus educated. 

This was the time when condi- 
tions were becoming intolerable for 
free Negroes in the South. Payne 
did not fully realize it until one 
day when he was strolling through 
the city dressed like a gentleman 
and walking with a cane. A white 
man, indignant at the sight of a 
Negro thus _ regaled, snatched 
Payne’s cane and struck him. 
Payne struck back in retaliation, 
but for thus defending himself he 
was imprisoned. This drove home 
to him the meaning of slavery at its 
worst and made him an eternal 
enemy of the institution. He left 
Charleston in 1835, then, never to 
return until slavery was abolished. 

Payne went to Philadelphia. 
There he taught school a number 
of years. He had begun the course 
at the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary at Gettysburg but before he 
eould finish the course had to with- 
draw on account of the failure of 
his eyes. The Lutherans, however, 
ordained him an elder in 1837. 
Later he joined the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. He became 
@ preacher in 1843. His first im- 
portant charge was his appoint- 
ment by Bishop Morris Brown as 
the pastor of Israel Bethel Church 
in Washington, D. C. Five years 
later he was sent to Bethel Church 
in Baltimore. Next he served the 
Ebenezer Church of this connec- 
tion in that city. Because of his 
education and earnestness he rose 
rapidly from the ranks and became 
the outstanding minister of this 
connection. In 1852 he was elected 
bishop. 

Believing in education, Bishop 
Payne soon saw the opportunity to 
advance that cause. The African 
Methodist Church felt the need for 
an institution of learning. The 
leaders of Ohio had undertaken 
such a school in the basement of 
their church in Columbus, and to 
stimulate the growth of it the in- 
stitution had been moved a few 
miles out in the country and re- 
organized as a manual labor school. 
This institution did not meet the 
demands, and along came the white 
Methodists during the Civil War 
with the proposal to sell to the Af- 





rican Methodist Episcopal Church 
the institution which they had es- 
tablished in the North at Tawawa 
Springs in Greene County, Ohio, 
for the education of well-to-do Ne- 
gro children of the South, especial- 
ly those mulatto children of white 
planters who desired to provide for 
this sort of offspring. The Civil 
War had upset this program and 
the plant was useless under the 
circumstances. 

When Daniel A. Payne was thus 
approached he had no money for 
such a venture, and he had no au- 
thority from his church to enter 
upon such an agreement, but in the 
name of education and the Chris- 
tian cause he made the purchase 
and took over what was then called 
Wilberforce University. Fortu- 
nately he lived to see the entire 
debt discharged and he guided the 
development of the institution 
along lines which assured success. 
He himself served as president of 
the college from 1863-1876. 

In doing so much for education, 
however, Bishop Payne was, in 
many respects a pioneer. The en- 
tire ministry at that time did not 
believe in education. It was cus- 
tomary in those days for pioneer 
ministers to begin their sermons, 
saying, ‘‘I have never rubbed my 
head against college walls’’; and 
the audience would respond, ‘‘@lo- 
ry! Hallelujah!’’ ‘‘I cannot trans- 
late Latin and Greek,’’ and again 
the response, ‘‘Praise ye the 
Lord!’’ By pleading for an edu- 
cated ministry, however, and ex- 
acting more extensive preparation 
of candidates Payne brought the 
entire ministry of his connection to 
see the wisdom of his policy and 
they finally honored him as most 
enlightened father of their faith. 

Bishop Payne’s education and 


_his policy for an enlightened min- 


istry are clarified in his significant 
writings. His works include a book 
entitled Domestic Education, The 
History of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and Recollec- 
tions of the Last Seventy Years. He 
kept a most valuable diary which 
has not yet been made available to 
the public. When he did not care 
to have everybody understand 
what he was recording he wrote in 


French rather than in English. Up 
to the time of his death November 
29, 1893, no man in the Negro race, 
save Frederick Douglass, had 
ranked higher in public esteem. 


Working Without 
Knowledge 


(Continued from page 96) 





thereupon, which he could not do 
for want of facts to sustain such 
assertion? If the writer means to 
say that whipping the Negro boy 
because he did not call whites Mis- 
tress and Master, whipping him to 
make him work when he became 
tired, or beating him because he 
did not do the work as told to do it 
—if this is what he has in mind as 
‘*education,’’ the Negro children 
were ‘‘thoroughly educated’’ by a 
system known in those days as 
breaking in just as farmers broke 
in work animals. In this day of 
enlightenment we have advanced 
far enough to call that system slav- 
ery. The defenders of slavery still 
insist that slavery was a system of 
education, but men who believe in 
liberty and freedom do not accept 
that doctrine. 

Another aspect of slavery is oft- 
en overlooked. While certain mas- 
ters prevented the Negroes from 
learning what was good they ac- 
tually taught them evil ways. Poor 
slaveholders often failed to feed 
their workers adequately and en- 
couraged them in raiding neighbor- 
ing plantations to make up for 
what they were denied at home. 
Poor whites sometimes made a busi- 
ness of disposing of property which 
they taught Negroes to steal. Ne- 
groes were taught to lie on one an- 
other and to hate one another. In 
this way the planters kept the Ne- 
groes divided, since one group on 
a neighboring plantation would 
never join hands with those ad- 
joining them. Persons who ob- 
served such evil habits from afar 
often referred to these tendencies 
as natural to the Negro race when 
they resulted from the system of 
which they were victims. Lying 


and stealing are foreign to the 
tribal life of the Negroes in Africa 
from which the American Negroes 
descended. 
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Pians for Negro 
History Week 


(Continued from page 86) 


and research items, etc.’’ 


Suggestions for Celebrating 
Negro History Week 


The first thing to bear in mind is 
that this is not one of the ‘‘ weeks’’ 
or ‘‘drives’’ that over-tax the 
schools and interfere with the gen- 
eral routine of the system. This 
celebration is worked out in har- 
mony with the daily program of 
the school to expand and emphasize 
topics about which the teachers in 
the regular course of things are 
daily talking to their pupils. For 
a short time each day thousands of 
children may assemble to witness a 
pageant or play, or to listen to an 
address in which only a few may 
actually participate but which all 
may passively enjoy. Each pro- 
gram, moreover, when _ wisely 


worked out will be in keeping with 
the capacity of children thus par- 
tieipating and the amount of. time 


they are usually allowed for such 
activity. 

Some exercise of the sort should 
be held every day during the week 
at the time for devotions or at the 
assembly hour. On each day atten- 
tion should be directed to some spe- 
cial achievement of the Negro or to 
some outstanding fact in the de- 
velopment of the race. On the first 
day, for example, the assembly pe- 
riod may be given to exercises 
based on the Negro in Africa; the 
second, the Negro in the making of 
this nation; the third, the Negro 
in inventions; the fourth, the Ne- 
gro in fine arts; and the fifth, the 
Negro in things social and eco- 
nomic. Such other special phases 
as spiritual striving, heroism, 
poetry, fiction, drama, and the es- 
say may be incorporated into the 


program to meet the requirements - 


or needs peculiar to certain schools 
and colleges. 

In addition to the exercises held 
by schools and colleges in their 
buildings during the. day there 
should be one or more exercises in 
the evening either at the school 


building or in some church or hall 
at a central point accessible to most 
of the citizens of the community. 
Inasmuch as the citizens will not 
find it convenient to hold such ex- 
ercises every day, two or three 
wide-awake speakers who thor- 
oughly appreciate the past and 
present of the Negro can sum- 
marize in an impressive way the 
very facts which have been pre- 
sented te the student bodies at the 
various assemblies during the week. 
In this way the schools will not 
only interest the persons housed 
within their walls but will also car- 
ry the thought to large groups. 
They can thereby secure the co- 
operation of a larger number in 
popularizing what the Negro has 
thought and felt and attempted 
and accomplished. 


With respect to music it is urged 
that as far as possible the folk 
songs of the American Negro be 
used not only for inspiration but to 
emphasize along with appropriate 
discourses this outstanding contri- 
bution of the Negro to one of the 
fine arts. As time goes on we grow 
in appreciation of this wonderful 
music which by careful selection 
and adaptation may be used with 
success in all grades of the public 
schools. Much eare should be ex- 
ercised in divesting such singing of 
the festive feature which it some- 
times assumes among persons who 
are unable to understand the deep 
pathos and philosophy of life 
which are found in the folklore 
and folksong of the American 
Negro. 


In the matter of suitable plays 
featuring the progress of the Ne- 
gro little help to public schools can 
be offered. There are several plays 
and one large collection devoted al- 
together to the Negro, but practi- 
cally all of these are of the ad- 
vanced sort suitable for the stage or 
for persons who have more than the 
average dramatic ability. Teach- 
ers in various parts of the country 
have written their own plays and 
pageants by using episodes of Ne- 
gro life and history. In all of these 
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cases, however, such works have 
not been put into printed form. 
Within the last fifteen years three 
partly successful efforts of this sort 
have been made—Plays and Pag- 
eants from the Life of the Negro, 
edited by Willis Richardson, in 
1930; Negro History in Thirteen 
Plays, by Willis Richardson and 
Mae Miller, in 1936; and The Land 
of Cotton and Other Plays, by Ran- 
dolph Edmonds, in 1942. 


Discourses and lectures by men 
in public life should be carefully 
safeguarded. Only those persons 
who have a message of appreciation 
of what the Negro has achieved 
should figure in this celebration. It 
is not an occasion for self-adver- 
tisement or for the exploitation of 
the people. This often happens in 
the extortion of money by collect- 
ing required amounts for such 
service, Any person catching the 
spirit of the celebration will be 
willing to serve in this capacity 
without any charge except that of 
actual expenses, and in many cases 
of publie spirited men even this 
will be waived. 

Putting these suggestions in 
more concrete form, the manage- 
ment of the Association urges that 
in each community those who are 
interested in the celebration should 
immediately meet and constitute 
themselves an executive committee, 
which will appoint others to reach 
churches, schools, lodges, and clubs. 
Professional people, business men, 
teachers and ministers must be in- 
vited to join in this effort. By all 
means the pastors should be in- 
duced to preach special sermons on 
the second Sunday of February. 
Such cooperation will assure suc- 
cess. 

These classes when properly ap- 
proached will do much in assisting 
the schools in raising money to buy 
pictures and books of Negroes, and 
they will be the greatest asset in 
appealing to the public libraries 
and boards of education to supply 
Negro literature and to adopt text- 
books on the Negro for courses in 
the schools. Without some such 
definite results the celebration can- 
not be considered a success. 
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A Footnote to Negro 
Literature 


(Continued from page 84) 


Tracy lives in a white world. I 
know what that means for him and 
I’ve accepted it. It was hard—’ 
her voice faltered, grew more cer- 
tain, ‘at first... but... I know 
he will have to live in that life. 
I—’ she paused, went on, ‘under- 
stand that. It won’t change things 
for us. It can’t.’ ”’ 

And this is sister Bessie’s reply. 
I quote: 

“« ‘Tt can’t? God Jesus, you say it 
can’t? What do you think love is 
—a charm you wear around your 
neck? You don’t know what’s 
ahead of you. You haven’t any 
idea! And a baby! Lord God, 
what chance would a child have— 
how could you want to bring one 
into this world and subject it to— 
Trouble is, Non, you won’t admit 
this world! But it’ll make you 
pound you and beat you over the 
head until it gets you down on your 
knees, begging it to—’-”’ 

And again, now after Tracy 
Deen’s murder, this is Bessie 
whispering to herself as she hurries 
along Back Street, trying to find 
a relative who will drive brother 
Ed to the railroad station of a 
nearby town. Any male Negro in 
the town of Maxwell, guilty or not, 
Bessie realizes, might be nabbed 
by the white mob. It is best to get 
Ed out of town. I quote: 

‘* *Yes, nigger,’ she whispered as 
she hurried along Back Street. ‘It’s 
caught up with us. It was as if the 
Andersons had been running away 
from it, getting a little whiter and 
whiter with each generation, run- 
ning hard. But it’s caught us. 
As it catches everybody, sooner or 
later. It’s reached out and caught 
us. You can run until you’re pant- 
ing, but it’ll catch you. Going to 
college won’t help you run any 
faster—all that stuff they tell you 
there makes it worse. Be proud of 
your African heritage, they tell 
you! Yeah... music... rhythm 

. all that .. . Proud! When 
you’re pushed around through back 


doors, starved for decent friendli- 
ness and respect, they tell you 
about Benin bronzes—things like 
that. Sure! When you’re hurt 
you feel as if you’re bleeding in- 
side, you’re supposed to remember 
that some old archaeologist or some- 
body found that way back there in 
Africa your ancestors could make 
bronze—sculpture or something. 
And now you’re supposed to feel 
fine. See? When all that matters 
to you or any other Negro is that 
your folks were slaves and you’re 
still slaves. You ¢an’t run away 
from that shadow ; whichever direc- 
tion you turn, it turns with you.’ ”’ 


In other words, you see, ladies 
and gentlemen, that Nonnie Ander- 
son is true to her race; but Bessie 
deplores the conditions under 
which she merely exists. Bessie’s 
attitude is the same attitude as 
Sam’s, the Negro doctor-friend of 
the Anderson family. Let me quote 
Sam in a dialogue with white Mr. 
Harris; this dialogue follows Hen- 
ry’s death at the hands of the white 
mob. 

‘* ‘Mr. Harris,’ Sam’s voice was 
quiet, ‘first time in my life I in- 
terrupted a white man. I’ve lost 
control—yes. Got to say it. All 
my life I’ve bowed and scraped, 
for the sake of the others beneath 
me, I thought, who needed help. 
I’d do it the white way, I’d say, 
It’s worth licking a few hands for, 
I’d say—God!’ he breathed, ‘God. 

? 


** *Tt’s more than starving . 
low wages .. . more than Jim Crow 
—it’s you white men... sucked dry 
as your land .. . taking our women 
... yes, taking them as... manure, 
that’s all they are to you... . dung 
... to make something grow green 


in your life. . . . That’s all they 
mean to you—My sister .. . my own 
mother .. . that’s all .. . the woman 
I love . . . white man took her... 
used her .. threw her aside like... 
something filthy and stinking... . 
Why can’t you leave them alone! 
God Jesus, why does the Negro 
have to bear this! I know I can’t 
drag God in. What would a decent 
God have to do with a thing like—’ 

‘“‘Tom Harris stood, struck the 
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table hard with his hand, ‘Hush, 
you fool! You black d——d son of 
a——’ stopped as if a hand had 
caught his arm. . . . Began again, 
‘You’ve forgot, Sam,’ he said 
slowly, ‘there’re things no nigger 
on earth can say to a white man!’” 

And that last remark is made by 
White Mr. Harris to Negro Sam. 

Mr. Harris’ attitude is about the 
same as the one expressed in the 
town’s newspaper. Prentis Reid’s 
editorial read this way: 

‘*... but what’s done now is done. 
Bad, yes. Lawlessness and violence 
are always bad. And this partic- 
ular form smacks of the Dark Ages. 
It hurts business, it hurts the town, 
it hurts the county, it hurts every- 
body in it. But it’s time now to 
get our minds on our work, go back 


to our jobs, quit this talking. Those — 


who participated in the lynching 
were a lawless bunch of hoodlums. 
But who are they? No one seems 
to know. A prominent white citi- 
zen was killed. Justice had to be 
satisfied. The case- should have 
been carried to the courts. This 
black should have been brought to 
trial. Every law-abiding citizen 
believes that. But the war sent 
back a new kind of Negro whom 
the South doesn’t like. And North- 
ern labor agents have made things 
worse with promises they have no 
intention of keeping. All North- 
ern industry will do is lure our 
black folks away and when they no 
longer need them, leave the simple 
creatures to starve. There won’t 
be any back-door handouts in Chi- 
cago, either—as our colored folks 
will soon find out. These efforts 
to interfere with our Southern way 
of doing things have made some 
folks nervous, too quick on the 
trigger. And it has made the black 
man forget his place. The South 
will never let him forget that. As 
long as the North interferes in our 
affairs, ignorant hoodlums down 
here will interfere with the law. 
‘As for Northern criticism. 
There will be plenty. All we can 
say is: if the damyankees can han- 
dle these folks better than we 
who’ve had. more than two hundred 
years’ experience, let them try it. 
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Lord knows, they’re welcome to try 
it. Up there. And we might ask 
them how about their own gang- 
sters? And how about East St. 
Louis and Chicago?’’ 


Those are the thoughts, ladies 
and gentlemen, of a white newspa- 
per editor about a Negro burning 
put into a novel by a white author. 
Surely the same hopelessness of 
poor Henry in Strange Fruit is 
found in the condemned Bigger 
Thomas in Richard Wright’s novel, 
Native Son. Do you recall the law- 
yer’s plea for Bigger Thomas in the 
play made out of Native Son? The 
scene is the court room, and it is 
sheer drama. Let me quote: 


‘‘Bigger Thomas is a symbol of 
that double-dealing, an organism 
which our political and economic 
hypocrisy has bred. Kill him, burn 
the life out of him, and still the 
symbol of his living death remains. 
And you cannot kill Bigger Thom- 
as, for he is already dead. He was 
born dead—born dead among the 
wild forests of our cities, amid the 
rank and choking vegetation of our 
slums—in the dark closets and cor- 
ridors and rest rooms marked off 
by the finger of a blind and prej- 
udiced law as Black against White. 
And who created that law? We 
did. And while it lasts we stand 
condemned before mankind—Your 
Honor, I beg you, not in the name 
of Bigger Thomas but in the name 
of ourselves, spare this boy’s life!’’ 

Probably Richard Wright did a 
better job of summarizing in his 
Black Boy: 

“Not only had the southern 
whites not known me, but, more 
important still, as I had lived in 
the South I had not had the chance 
to learn who I was. The pressure 
of southern living kept me from 
being the kind of person that I 
might have been. I had been what 
my surroundings had demanded, 
what my family — conforming to 
the dictates of. the whites above 
them—had exaeted of me, and what 
the whites had said that I must be. 
Never being fully able to be my- 
self, I had slowly learned that the 


South could recognize but a part 
of a man, could accept but a frag- 
ment of his personality, and all the 
rest—the best and deepest things 
of heart and mind—were tossed 
away in blind ignorance and hate.’’ 

That is drama, too; not quite so 
stark—but drama. So, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am differing from Mr. 
Nick Ford when he says that we 
must turn to the Negro author 
alone for genuine understanding of 
the hopes and fears and the social 
ills, which afflict his people. Prob- 
ably not in Miss Peterkin’s Scarlet 
Sister Mary, nor in Heyward’s 
Porgy do we find that genuine un- 
derstanding; but certainly the sym- 
pathy of those hopes and fears, and 
the appreciation of those social ills 
are evident indeed in Strange 
Fruit. Miss Lillian Smith, I feel, 


‘has written a novel of Negro life 


through the eyes of a Negro au- 
thor. With the exception of Bessie, 
Miss Smith’s Negro characters are 
proud of their race—even Bessie 
fundamentally is proud, but she 
does not want to admit it. None of 
her characters—not even Nonnie— 
is hankering to be absorbed into 
the white race; none wants to imit- 
ate the white race members. 

All these attributes in a novel, 
ladies and gentlemen, are very fine 
features; and I assure you that if 
Mr. Ford points them out and ap- 
proves of them, I approve too. But 
it seems to me that the greatness 
of a great novel lies in the sheer 
power of the drama connected with 
the high scenes. Let me show you 
what I mean. As I shall never for- 
get my first reading of the court- 
room scene in Natwe Son, 1 like- 
wise can never forget my first read- 
ing of certain scenes in Strange 
Fruit. One in particular in the 
Smith novel is indelibly printed in 
the gelatin of my memory. Do you 
recall the scene between Nonnie 
Anderson and the woman whose 
son she cares for? Nonnie’s mis- 
tress, with running chatter, is ar- 
ranging flowers in a vase for Tracy 
Deen’s funeral, and Nonnie, stand- 
ing nearby, is waiting to take those 
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flowers to the Deen home; Nonnie 
is waiting to take those flowers to 
the funeral of the man she loves; 
Nonnie is waiting to enter the 
kitchen door of the Deen home 
and to be insulted quietly by 
Tracy’s sister. It is a powerful 
scene; it smacks of drama; it cuts 
to the quick. I recall nothing like 
it in the modern novel. Certainly 
one’s emotions do not have to be 
even close to the surface in order 
to grasp its power. That element 
of drama in Negro literature def- 
initely needs playing up, 

In other words, as I said before, 
white Lillian Smith has treated her 
Negro characters in Strange Frust 
through the mind of a Negro au- 
thor. Let us have more novels like 
Strange Fruit. Let us have more 
white authors like Lillian Smith. 
Yes, Strange Fruit is really more 
than a footnote to Negro literature ; 
although written by a white wom- 
an, it is Negro literature. 





Paying Taxes to 
Save Britain 


(Continued from page 74) 


is necessary to provide such facili- 
ties for the agents of- the Empire 
at their outposts and a few natives 
may occasionally use the same fa- 
cilities. Education of the natives 
in the British Empire is mainly in 
the hands of the missionaries who 
teach the natives to sing ‘‘Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow,’’ 
and since the head of the Empire is 
a great blessing, ‘‘God save the 
King.’’ For example, for the mil- 
lions in the West Indies, in West 
Africa, or in any part of the Em- 
pire no provision is made for their 
advanced education. Even in Eng- 
land among persons of their own 
race the British neglect the ad- 
vanced education of the common 
man. They all but laugh at the 
people of the United States for 
sending to college about five times 
as many as they do in England. 
The common man still exists only 
to serve his lord and master. 
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WORKING WITHOUT KNOWLEGE 


OT long ago the Editor received from a 
N a writer interested in helping the Negro a 
request to eliminate from the Table of 
Important Events and Dates in Negro History a 
number of persons about whom he knew nothing 
and substitute in their places the names of persons 
like Hilda Simms, Marion Anderson, Joe Louis, 
Duke Ellington, and Richard Wright, who are do- 
ing “great things” today. The same magazinist 
wanted to know also why we have on that chart so 
many white men who are not “generally known.” 
For examplé, what had Charles Sumner, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Lewis Tappan, or Thomas Fowell Buxton 
to do with the Negro? So far as the inquirer knew 
the Negro race had not profited in any way by the 
careers of these gentlemen whom the public has 
been asked to honor. 
Another writer who is now writing a book on the 
Negro is not clear on one point. He desires to 
-know exactly what was the system of education 
employed in teaching the children of the slaves in 
the South. How much reading, mathematics and 
science were they taught? The author cannot com- 
plete his story until this point is clarified. He does 
not know that with a few exceptions slaves were 
not educated, but he has read so much in the works 
of Lloyd, Craven, Fleming, and Phillips who have 
portrayed slavery as ideal that the poor seeker after 
the truth does not know any better. In all the slave 
states except Kentucky, Tennessee, and Maryland 
it was against the law to teach a slave to read and 
write; and in those states hostile public opinion was 
just as effective as were specific laws to this effect 
elsewhere. Negro children on the plantations when 
too small to work were kept in a dirty hut un- 
der the care of some disabled old colored woman 
who could not work in the fields. She knew noth- 
ing to teach them, and would not have dared to 
impart to them any useful information had she 
known how to do so. Her main duties were to han- 
dle them roughly and cruelly, to keep them out of 
mischief and feed them mush and milk in a trough 
about as we feed little pigs. Their mothers, on 
returning from the fields, where they had to toil in 
drudgery from sunlight to dusk, sometimes supple- 


mented this scant diet with vegetables and other 
eatables which they could obtain by extra labor at 
night, on Sundays and on holidays. Tired and 
worn out at the end of the day, the mother could 
do little more for these infants than to clean their 
garments and make them comfortable in the straw 
bunks of their cabins. 

Here and there in the South an owner of a 
plantation defied the law, if he were sufficiently 
influential to do so, and taught some of his slaves 
certain rudiments to make them useful. Negro 
mechanics and artisans had to learn something 
about figures. A Negro accountant like Isaiah T. 
Montgomery on the plantation of Jefferson Da- 
vis’s brother was taught bookkeeping to function 
in this capacity. Sometimes a minister’s family or 
benevolent members of the church taught their 
slaves enough to read the Bible. But these were ex- 
ceptions to the rule; and any effort to make it ap- 
pear that such action was general is a distortion of 
facts. Such efforts for the enlightenment of the 
slaves, if prolonged, had to be kept secret. When 
discovered secret schools even for the education of 
free Negroes were broken up and the teachers of 
them were punished. It thus happened to a white 
woman conducting a school for Negroes in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and likewise to a Scotch-Irishman 
thus employed by free Negroes in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Frederika Bremer found such a school in 
Charleston, South Carolina, but it seems that it 
was never made known to the authorities there. 
Simeon Beard once conducted there a school for 
free Negroes without being disturbed. 

Here we have to question the procedure of many 
of the white friends of the Negro whose good in- 
tentions should not be doubted. Many of them 
are writing books on the Negro before they are 
sufficiently informed to take up this task. What 
they write is often the half truth which is more 
harmful than the untruth. For example, how much 
farther from the truth than a defender of slaverv 
would a sympathetic writer be, should he even 
concede that the slaveholders had a system of edu- 
cation for the Negro children, without elaborating 


(Continued on page 92) 
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